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The 52 "“ Annual Ottawa Regional 
Science Fair - OFNC Awards 


Jeff Skevington', Carolyn Callaghan^and Angela Skevington^ 

This year, the Ottawa Regional Science Fair was held on April 6 at Carleton 
University. Students in grades 7-12 submitted 207 projects to the Fair this year. 
This is always a fabulous showcase of projects and ideas by our next generation of 

r 

scientists. 



Every year the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club gives three awards to groups that 
present excellent projects related to natural history or to the ideals of the Club. If 
you know any students in this age group, please encourage them to conduct natural 

history research projects for future 
Science Fairs. If you need help 
with ideas for projects, we would 
be happy to assist. 


The following students each won 
an award of $100 and OFNC club 
membership. One of our winners, 
Shamus McCoy, won for the third 
straight year! Summaries of the 
projects are below. 

Shamus McCoy - Extinction! 
The Ordovician extinction event 
was the second largest mass 
extinction. It has been proposed 
by scientists that it was initiated by 
global cooling, resulting in an ice 
age. Shamus feels that this is 
unlikely, as many other similar 
documented ice ages did not have 
such a profound effect on faunal 


^ jhskevington@gmail.com, ^ callaghancJ3@gmail.com, ^ 
angela_skevington@yahoo.ca. 
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extinction. He worked on two different rock outcrops, studying the animal life 
before and after the extinction events and measured the chemical composition of 
rocks before, during, and after. He discovered high levels of bentonite clay in 
samples around the time of the great extinction. This led Shamus to hypothesize that 
extensive volcanism (likely in the Appalachians) caused massive climate 
perturbations which lead to the extinction event. 



Nicholas Chodura - 
175,000 tons: Can it just 
disappear 
Nick explored the 
environmental implications 
of road salt application. 

Approximately 175,000 
tons of salt is applied to 
Ottawa area roads every 
winter and he hypothesized 
that it must have an effect 
on our aquatic ecosystems. 

He sampled salt levels in a 
roadside ditch, a drainage 
sewer, and a creek in his 
neighbourhood. All 
showed considerable 
increases in salt 
concentration between early 
December (pre-salt 
application) and late 
January (after numerous salt 
applications). He then 
tested these measured salt concentrations on Daphnia magna survival. Daphnia 
survival was very brief in the salt concentration measured in the ditch and was 
substantially decreased in salt conditions similar to that in the local creek. He 
suggests that road salt may thus have a profound effect on native aquatic animal life. 
He compared all of his tests against a possible alternative to sodium chloride—sugar 
beet pellets. The beet pellets performed better than salt at temperatures down to 
about -5 °C and had no effect on Daphnia at concentrations used. At lower 
temperatures, salt was a much better product. He suggests that using beet juice as a 
road de-icer at near zero temperatures will radically improve aquatic ecosystem 
health. 
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Vincent Berthiaume - 
Thuja Oil: An ecological 
defence against the 
Emerald Ash Borer 
invasion 

The Emerald Ash Borer 
(EAB) is a recently 
introduced, invasive pest. 
Although rare in its home 
range in China, it has 
proliferated here due to a 
lack of natural enemies. It 
has devastated ash trees in 
areas where it has become 
established. Vincent 
noticed that a few ash trees 
in his neighbourhood have 
survived the onslaught and 
hypothesized that adjacent 
cedar trees [Thuja 

occidentalis) may have played a role. He attempted to isolate and concentrate oils 
from the cedars but was unsuccessful. He was able to purchase Thuja oil and test it 
on EAB larvae against a control. In all experiments it killed the EAB larvae. He 
thus suggests that treating ash trees with Thuja oil, or planting Eastern White Cedar 
trees adjacent to ash trees will prevent ash tree death. 
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Struggles and Negotiations over the 
Future of Gatineau Park and 
the OFNC, 1965-1970 

Michael Lait' 

Dedicating itself to scientific and educational purposes, the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club (OFNC) is not known for political activities. Following major developments in 
Gatineau Park in the mid to late 1960s, however, this could have been otherwise. 

The present study begins by describing the formation and activities of the OFNC’s 
Gatineau Park Committee (GPC), drawing from minutes of meetings, 
correspondences, and interviews. It then examines the OFNC’s 1968 "Brief on 
Gatineau Park” which was submitted at the request of the Park’s governing body, the 
National Capital Commission (NCC). The NCC did not lake action on the OFNC’s 
recommendations; indeed, at the time, it was secretly preparing plans for the Park 
that would contradict many of the BrieCs proposals. The study then discusses the 
reaction of OFNC members who were leaked copies of the NCC’s first plan. In the 
conclusion it is argued that this was a possible turning point for the OFNC, as the 
function and orientation of the naturalists’ organization were called into question. 

The outcome of this struggle would be of broader significance in Gatineau Park’s 
political history. 

A special subcommittee to the OFNC’s Preservation of Historic Sites 
Flaving spent much of her free time at a settler’s log-cabin in Gatineau Park, Sheila 
Thomson’s intimate knowledge of the area and special interest in rare plants would 
be the precursor to a public movement dedicated to, among other things, “bewailing 
and bemoaning the atrocities committed by the NCC in the name of improvements” 
(Thomson 1967). Although she would eventually compile a list of such atrocities, it 
was the discovery of an “unforgivable trespass” that initially prompted her to take 
action: the bulldozing of the groundcover around Mud Lake. “It was all there in 
1963. In 1964 it was gone” (ibid.). This area was of special biological interest 
because it contained nine different species of wild orchid. “Not only orchids were 
there, but other fascinating plants: the little insect-eating sundew, bunchberry. 


' PhD Student, Sociology, Carleton University, michael_lait@carleton.ca . 
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pipsissewa, and (dear Maritimers, rally to my cause!) trailing arbutus" (ibid.). The 
destruction of this plant habitat was the first of many “causes” that she would take up 
concerning Gatineau Park. She is among the Park’s most important political actors. 

Initially a regular OFNC member, Thomson sought to bring the issue of rare plant 
protection to Council’s attention in the spring of 1965—its next meeting was not 
scheduled until fall. Her campaign began with a “long-winded” open letter to the 
President, which would appear in the Club’s April newsletter (#65-2), and be 
forwarded to the NCC (Thomson 1967). In her initial letter, (“2'A pages single¬ 
spaced foolscap”) she publicly aired her political cause and intended community: “I 
feel most strongly, and I urge this conviction upon you, that unless the naturalists of 
this area rise up, now, in the spring of 1965, and ^sk for protection for these plants, 
they will certainly not be there for the next generation, and may very well not be 
there by the fall of 1965 itself!” (cited in ibid.). 

In response to Thomson’s letter, the NCC’s General Manager would contact then 
Club President George McGee to setup a meeting to discuss “the possibility of you 
preparing an inventory of areas in the Park where rare plants and other types of 
vegetation should be preserved” (Thrift to McGee, 8 April 1965). While the NCC 
(1965) had “personnel varying between 500 to 700 according to the season of the 
year,” it did not have any expert staff (biologists, ecologists, botanists, etc.) to help 
manage the Park. What concerned Thomson and other naturalists even more was 
that the NCC did not have any official policies or plans for Gatineau Park. As the 
Minister responsible for the NCC would write, “[t]he policy that is followed is 
contained in a series of staff memoranda representing decisions which have been 
taken from time to time over the past few years” (Mclllraith to Thomson, 11 March 
1968, Thomson and Ede 1969). The NCC’s only public statements on Gatineau 
Park were to be found in pamphlets and information brochures, both of which 
emphasized the NCC’s role in “conserving the wilderness character of this old 
Algonquin and Iroquois domain” (NCC 1 965). “Apart from improving access to the 
Park, developing picnic areas and other amenities, the Commission’s [sic] plans to 
leave the greater part of the park in its wild, undeveloped state” (ibid.). As discussed 
in more detail below, the NCC would substantially weaken this policy with its 1968 
Development Concept —and the resultant master plan was its “natural extension" 
(Lambert et al. 1970). 

In the meantime, even though Thomson’s tireless campaign for plant protection 
found allies in the Club and elsewhere, there were those on Council who adamantly 
opposed her efforts to raise this issue through the OFNC. Aware that her public 
actions could alter the purpose and perception of the long-established organization, a 
“let’s-not-get-involved corps” existed in the OFNC ranks (Thomson 1967). For 
instance, following the publication of the April newsletter, Thomson received a 
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telephone call from a “Club Officer” who, in addition to making “[u]ncomplimentary 
remarks,” explained that “[t]hese people [NCC officials] know what they are doing 
without our butting in” (Thomson 1967). 

Undeterred by this attempt at dissuasion, she would write another open letter to the 
Club President on 4 May, which would be circulated to Council and several other 
members. The letter indicated some of the results of her earlier correspondence, as 
she was aware that the “NCC has expressed a willingness to discuss the matter. I 
urge we seize this opportunity promptly, without putting it off until next fall or next 
year” (Thomson to McGee, 4 May 1965). As well, she had spoken with McGee on 
future negotiations with the NCC: 

“Your remarks about not taking too rigid an approach [with the NCC] are wise, and 
certainly no progress can be made without a willingness to give and take. However, 
I see no reason for going to NCC cap in hand, as if begging a favour for the 
entertainment of a few people. NCC surely knows that the value of Gatineau Park 
to the whole country is increased tremendously if it can boast that it harbours rare 
and unusual plants. We are doing NCC a service by alerting them to the presence 
of these plants before they are unwittingly destroyed” (Thomson to McGee, 4 May 
1965). 

While she did not want to come across as “hounding,” Thomson would write the 
President directly several days later, “in an effort to circumvent plans of the let’s- 
not-get-involved corps to bypass Council,” to ask that the executive body consider 
“what the Club wants to do about saving the interesting plants of Gatineau Park” 
(Thomson to George McGee, 10 May 1965). She had also written the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Preservation of Historic Sites in an unsuccessful attempt to 
enlist him to the cause of rare plant protection (Thomson to Baldwin, 10 May 1965). 

This second open letter had important effects. In addition to receiving letters of 
endorsement (e.g., Herbert Groh to Sheila Thomson, 11 May 1965; Dr. Porsild to 
Dr. Banfield, 11 May 1965),^ Thomson’s “stirring letter of May 4” was the driving 
force behind the formation of a “special subcommittee to the Preservation of 
Historical Sites,” after a Council meeting was held early in June (Gillett 1965a). 

Thus her “concern that this matter does not peter out in a polite exchange of letters” 
(Thomson to McGee, 4 May 1965) would be allayed: the GPC’s first meeting was 
held at her home on 10 June 1965. It developed several recommendations and 
proceeded to arrange a meeting with the “new” superintendent of Gatineau Park, 

Alan Ede (Gillett 1965a). 

The initial list of recommendations would subsequently be expanded upon by 
Thomson, as shown in her 1 July letter to the other committee members, the 
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chairman Jack Gillett and Ted Mosquin. Specifically, she wanted the NCC to take 
the following five actions: adopt official regulations pertaining to rare plant 
protection; set aside “areas of special biological interest, to be designated as ‘natural 
areas’ and left undisturbed”; restrict chemical spraying to paved roads; consult the 
OFNC prior to the introduction of non-native plant species; and give it “advance 
notice of future park development” (Thomson to Mosquin and Gillett, 1 July 1965). 
For the latter three recommendations, especially, Thomson recognized the need to be 
“diplomatic” in the upcoming meeting in order to not “give the impression of 
‘messing around in NCC affairs’ as Jack put it” (ibid.). Finally, she wanted to 
recommend the NCC’s “eventual appointment of a park naturalist. Let us keep 
slipping in this idea at every chance . . . This one would superannuate us” (ibid., 
emphasis added). With a naturalist working inside the NCC, she wagered that there 
would no longer be a need for intervention from this outsider citizen’s group. Of the 
six recommendations put forward, the chairman of the GPC would only advance two 
main proposals to the Park’s superintendent before the meeting, “that the National 
Capital Commission adopt an official policy for the protection of plants and habitats 
in Gatineau Park ... [and] the creation of natural areas within the Park” (Gillett to 
Ede, 3 July 1965). These were the most important concerns that the GPC wanted 
addressed. 

At the meeting on 9 July 1965, the OFNC delegates were “warmly received” (Gillett 
1965a) by NCC officials. As reported in the GPC minutes, the superintendent “was 
happy to learn that local naturalists are concerned about the nature of future 
developments in the Park” (Gillett 1965b). No immediate changes to NCC policy 
resulted from this, but further meetings with the GPC were planned. Thomson was 
not impressed. She recounted a “[l]ong discussion, friendly but rambling, often 
aimless. 1 felt it was not my place to force the meeting to come to its main point . . . 
Much talk about ranger problems, not related to our topic. NCC officers suggested 
that our course of action should be to prepare a brief to NCC on behalf of the Club” 
(Thomson 1967, emphasis in original). A more positive view was provided by the 
GPC chairman: “The most important result from our meeting with the NCC is that 
we have made official contact with the responsible people and they are now aware 
that we are interested in Gatineau Park and are interested in its future development” 
(Gillett 1965b). Formal negotiations between the OFNC and NCC had begun. 

The GPC would reconvene, on at least two occasions, “to discuss problems 
associated with the preservation of choice natural areas in Gatineau Park” (Gillett 
1965b). Mosquin would meet again with superintendent Ede (ibid.). OFNC 
members would also conduct several field trips to the Park to survey its natural 
history (ibid.). While Thomson had begun preparation of the proposed brief, her 
work with the committee would come to an abrupt and involuntary end. Although 
she would soon assume a position on Council (Excursions and Lectures), she was 
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quietly removed from the GPC, and the committee basically became defunct without 
her continued involvement. As she recounted the events shortly afterward: 

“I have no recollection of this [the Brief] ever being discussed, or of this particular 
committee ever meeting again. A July, 1966 item in the club newsletter[#66-3] by 
Ted says Committee of himself. Hue Mackenzie, Don Smith and me met to consider 
Gatineau Park . . . I do remember some map studying, nothing more. No action. 
Nothing. No brief. The last I heard of Gatineau Park Committee, at a Council 
Meeting winter of 1966-67 my name is mentioned in connection with Gatineau Park 
(I am now on Council) and Committee chairman shook his head in indication that I 
was no longer on his committee. But the Committee has not breathed since" 
(Thomson 1967). 

This would not be the end of the OFNC’s involvement in Gatineau Park. And the 
GPC could have had an enormous impact on the NCC’s administration of the 
Park—if the NCC was serious about responding to the increasingly detailed and 
specific recommendations proposed by the representatives of the naturalist pubhc. 

If Gatineau Park were planned by naturalists 

Having been withdrawn from the GPC, Thomson “returned to private protesting of 
outrages” (Thomson 1 967). In that capacity, she would write the Minister of Public 
Works, who was responsible for reporting to Parliament about the NCC’s activities 
(Thomson to Mclllraith, 19 February 1968). Reiterating her many concerns about 
the NCC’s management regime, as well as inadequate protection—let alone 
knowledge—of the rare plants in Gatineau Park, her correspondence would, once 
again, obtain important results. While Minister Mclllraith could only express a 
“hope” that the NCC hire a naturalist or conservationist, he did issue “special 
instructions” to NCC staff to limit the application of chemical sprays, which would 
be restricted to weeds and no longer be used on trails. The Minister’s letter is also 
important because it was among the first indications that the NCC had started 
preparing formal plans for Gatineau Park. He wrote: 

"In the past few months the Planning Branch of the National Capital Commission 
has been working on a development concept for the Park and this should be 
completed in the near future. This concept will form the basis for a long range 
development plan which, all going well, we hope will be available within the next 
year. In all probability development will follow the zone concept which would 
provide for a transitional area at the southernly end of the Park and a natural 
preserve at the north-westernly end. The intervening section would provide for 
recreation development. However the development concept is just now being 
worked out and is not yet in a form which could be released to the public" 
(Mclllraith to Thomson 11 March 1968). 
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The “natural preserve at the north-westernly end” aligned with the GPC’s earlier 
proposals. However, no further information was provided about any specific 
contents in these plans. And, to further reinforce uncertainty over the Park’s future, 
the Minister noted that “[tjhere is no specific legislation governing the method in 
which Gatineau Park is to be used or developed” (Mclllraith to Thomson, 11 March 
1968). Legislation mandating the Park as a protected wilderness area would have 
prevented many of the atrocities pointed out by Thomson, such as the construction of 
a TV tower, the leasing of 20 acres of parkland for a municipal garbage dump, the 
systematic destruction of beaver dams, and, most notorious of all, the indiscriminate 
killing of the beaver by Park rangers (Thomson 1967).^ 

Realizing that time was running out (Thomson in all likelihood distributed the letter 
to other members), the naturalist community began the preparation of its Brief in 
summer 1968. Given her familiarity with the park’s natural areas and NCC 
management problems, Thomson would be asked, indirectly, for her input during the 
Briefs preparation (Thomson to Coleman 10 July 1968). Most of the 
recommendations she provided would find their way directly into the OFNC’s “Brief 
on Gatineau Park” which was submitted to the NCC in September 1968. 

Namely, in addition to pressing the NCC to publicly release its plans on Gatineau 
Park, Thomson and the OFNC Brief called on the NCC to set aside the northwest 
sector as a “natural area” (OFNC 1968).'* Further, with only one addition from her 
original suggestions, the Brief identified five areas of special biological interest that 
could be preserved.* Because of the further studies and surveys conducted by the 
GPC, its two main proposals could now be more carefully delineated. 

The Brief also repeated the earlier recommendation that the NCC employ a park 
naturalist, and specified the duties of that role. It suggested that “[a] long-term plan 
for roadways and other facilities should be developed” (OFNC 1968), and on this 
point proceeded to add that “[s]ome of our members, lacking any published 
information on plans for the park, suggest that road-building be stopped until a 
complete plan is ready” (OFNC 1968). 

In the late 1960s, snowmobiling in Gatineau Park was a relatively new recreational 
activity; as the Brief would only suggest a ban on motor-boating inside the Park 
(OFNC 1968). It also wanted restraints placed on the continued expansion of camp 
and beach areas, indicating that future facilities are better suited outside of the Park, 
along the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers (ibid.). Naturalists were also in agreement 
that, “[a]s opportunity and funds permit, private property within Gatineau Park 
should be eliminated, and with it all agriculture and lumbering. No doubt this is 
already NCC policy” (ibid.). Knowing that the NCC was preparing plans for 
Gatineau Park, the Brief’s final point would stress that these be made fully public: 




“When there are long-term plans for the future of Gatineau Park, they should be 
published widely, thoroughly and repeatedly” (OFNC 1968). 

In the conclusion of the Brief, the OFNC’s purpose becomes clear: it wanted to 
establish a functioning partnership with the NCC. The Club offered the NCC, not 
for the first time, its expertise and assistance in achieving “our joint objectives” 
(OFNC 1968). “The Club has among its members many of the important scientists 
of the Ottawa area, including outstanding botanists, zoologists, and ecologists. Other 
amateur members are very knowledgeable in their specialities. We can make such 
expertise available from time to time, and will, if it is wanted” (ibid.). This expertise 
would never be called upon by the NCC. Moreover, while the NCC’s earlier 
pamphlets and brochures suggested that the organization was aligned with the 
naturalists in wanting to maintain Gatineau Park as a wilderness area, officials in the 
Planning and Design Branch would be planning the Park so that it could “furnish 
mob-type recreation” (Thomson and Ede 1969). Thomson identified a more 
sociological purpose of Gatineau Park, a wilderness park situated in close proximity 
to several major urban centers: “Many people who visit parks are seeking quietness 
and natural beauty, relief from the crowds, noise, cars, and artificial trappings of the 
modern world” (ibid.). As the next section details, the NCC's secret planning and its 
non-responsiveness to the OFNC Brief would not be met passively among the 
naturalist community. 

The NCC's Development Concept: Prelude to public controversy 
Following the submission of the OFNC’s Brief, rumors spread about the NCC’s 
plans for the intensive development of Gatineau Park. It is unclear when and by 
whom the NCC’s 1967-68 Development Concept was leaked to OFNC members. 

But, once it was, the worst fears of the naturalist community were realized, and the 
growing sense of concern over the future of Gatineau Park would bring the 
politicization of the OFNC to a head. 

The Development Concept partitioned the Park into three zones (Figure I), 
consisting of a ‘Reserve’ (comprising of 43% of total parkland), an ‘Active 
Recreation Area’ (48%), and an urban park, known as the ‘Green Wedge’ (9%) 
(NPPAC-OH 1970). While recognizing that, in previous national capital plans, “the 
dominant concept of Gatineau Park was that of a conservation area,” NCC officials 
argued that their predecessors had not been able to “foresee the later establishment 
of extensive public domains [i.e. wilderness parks] surrounding the Capital Region 
and lying within a radial distance of 100 miles . .. These events, together with the 
great improvements of travel and travel speed have now rendered this dominant 
theme (conservation) for Gatineau Park less important for residents of the Capital 
Region” (ibid). The NCC’s Development Concept proposed a new zoo, artificial 
beaches, ski resort, and hotel; it anticipated an expanded “road-network”—as 
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opposed to linear roadways; these would all be carried over and elaborated upon in 
the Gatineau Park: Overall Development Plan, prepared by town planning 
consultants from Quebec City and submitted to the NCC in May 1970. 



Source: NPPAC-OH (1970) 
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Figure 1. NCC’s 1968 Gatineau Park Development Concept. 

The launch of a public campaign critical of the NCC’s administration of Gatineau 
Park might have appeared inevitable to some OFNC members at this point; Mosquin 
had recently been elected Club President, and Sheila Thomson held a position on 
Council. The long-established mission of the OFNC would be opened to negotiation 
by the pair. But, for better or worse, the “let’s-not-get-involved corps” that 
Thomson had struggled with earlier, remained unconvinced—and was in the 
majority. As Mosquin recalled in an interview: “When this issue came up in public, 
we had a meeting in the Chelsea campground, right at the south tip of Gatineau 
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Park—whether the OFNC was going to make a case to prevent the road [Gatineau 
Parkway] from being extended and to oppose the Development Plan. We lost the 
vote. Sheila and I lost the vote, by something like 5-4 or 6-5, something like that. 
And so right after that we formed the Gatineau-Carleton Parks Association.” The 
politicization of the OFNC was thus only narrowly defeated. 

For their part, Thomson and Mosquin would not abandon the OFNC but, along with 
Dr. Sandford Hart, would focus their energies on the formation of this new 
organization, which continues to campaign for the legal protection of Gatineau Park: 
the Ottawa-Hull chapter of the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada 
(NPP AC-OH). It is now known as the Ottawa-Valley Chapter of the Canadian Parks 
and Wilderness Society (CPAWS-OV). 

Having failed to transform the OFNC’s functioning from the top down, subsequent 
attempts to mobilize the OFNC’s membership from the bottom up would appear in 
Trail & Landscape. Many of its readers were informed of Gatineau Park’s 
problematic situation through Sheila Thomson’s interview with superintendent Ede 
in June 1969. Once again, in her capacity as an “outraged” private citizen, she had 
gone to the National Archives to conduct research on Gatineau Park’s planning. She 
wanted to know, specifically, the original purposes for the setting aside of lands in 
the Gatineau Hills. Quoting every single major plan for the National Capital Region 
produced to that point, Thomson questioned her interlocutor and answered his 
responses on behalf of the naturalist community. 

She began the interview; “It is our understanding that the lands of Gatineau Park 
were bought by the Government of Canada for the purpose of preserving a small 
wilderness-type park close to the National Capital. What legislation is there to 
ensure that this land will not be used for purposes other than that of a wilderness- 
type park?” 

Whereas NCC brochures and information pamphlets cited many of the same plans 
that Thomson referred to, Ede— in rather poetic terms it must be said—reduced the 
historical formation of Gatineau Park to the recommendation of the Federal 
Woodlands Preservation League, namely that lands be set aside as a “forest reserve,” 
a designation which means that “Gatineau Park remains simply as a portion of the 
Greenbelt and comes under the protection of the National Capital Commission 
Property and Traffic Regulations which prohibit the destruction or removal of 
natural resources” (Thomson and Ede 1969). The Park’s superintendent would 
proceed to indicate that the NCC lacked official policies, and did not possess 

"a comprehensive statement of underlying philosophy. This is most unfortunate and 
it is something we are trying desperately to correct at this time. However, it is an 
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uphill battle as a number of usages are already firmly established in the Park. 
Nevertheless, / firmly believe that we will be successful and I hope it will not be too 
long before a public statement can be made" (Thomson and Ede 1 969). 

Was Ede allied with the naturalists vision of a wilderness park governed according to 
conservation objectives? From past relations with the OFNC, it is clear that Ede had 
leanings to the wilderness concept. But many of his responses indicated that there 
were forces at work that were simply beyond his control, as the Planning and Design 
Branch was “responsible for deciding on land use . . . [and] their responsibility is to 
all people and not merely to one small segment. Their decisions cannot cater to the 
wishes of individual groups such as swimmers or skiers or campers or naturalists or 
foresters or hikers or horsemen but rather decisions^must be for the common good.” 
To this Thomson replied, once again, on behalf of the naturalist public; 

"No doubt it is humanly impossible to satisfy everyone. Yet, it is difficult to see how 
decisions can be arrived at "for the common good" in Gatineau Park, when no one 
seems to know what the objectives of the Park are. 

Is Gatineau Park nothing more than a name applied to an attractive part of the 
Greenbelt? We find this hard to accept. It is especially alarming when coupled with 
rumours about future developments in the Park. .4 public statement by the National 
Capital Commission outlining precisely the status and the objectives of Gatineau 
Park is now due to all Canadians. Certainly thousands share the belief that 
Gatineau Park is a Federal Park, properly protected by legislation, to be passed on 
to future Canadians as part of their natural heritage " (Thomson and Ede I 969). 

Shortly after this interview, which would have surely amplified and spread concern 
among the readers of Trail & Landscape, the Club President would make an appeal 
to the OFNC membership on the “immediate problem” of Gatineau Park. Observing 
that the organization had “undergone some fundamental and rewarding changes in 
recent years,” President Mosquin would go on to say: “Members of our club have a 
great interest in the Park; let us hear from you so that we may act on your behalf’ 
(Mosquin 1969). To the furthest extent possible, however, the OFNC had already 
acted on the NCC’s administration of Gatineau Park. It was, ultimately, ineffectual. 

Conclusion: The transformation of the naturalist public 

Not every organization should be political, but no organization is immune to politics. 
Having described the struggles that Sheila Thomson’s humble plant protection 
campaign encountered, it is clear that there were resistant forces from within the 
OFNC and the NCC. The GPC’s relations with the NCC, though cordial and 
receptive, did not produce any changes in Park policy or management. 




Faced with NCC incompetency (it had not done a survey and did not hire a naturalist 
despite its large staff) and resistance from the OFNC’s “let’s-not-get-involved corps,” 
Mrs. Thomson, Dr. Mosquin and Dr. Hart would establish the Ottawa-Hull chapter of 
the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada in the winter 1969-1970. 
This would lead to the mobilization of a national conservation public around 
Gatineau Park, first articulated when Drs. Roots, Mosquin, and Merriam would write, 
as private citizens, a 20-page Brief “On the Future of Gatineau Park.” They saw the 
Briefs production as a moral duty; “The irreversible consequences if the last large 
area of natural environment near our capital is destroyed, intentionally or 
unintentionally, make it a betrayal of our trust if we do not exert such an effort” 

(Roots et al. I 970). 

The Gatineau Park Overall Development plan would never, officially, be 
implemented, let alone endorsed by the NCC.* This was an achievement of these 
naturalists turned conservationists. The OFNC supported this new group, the 
NPPAC-OH not only with many joint-members but also joint-meetings and public 
endorsement. But it was a conservation public, rather than the naturalist community, 
that was ultimately convened around the “crisis” in Gatineau Park. Its raison d’etre: 
prevent the NCC’s “radical reversal in policy” at any cost. In the future, I will assess 
whether they were in fact successful in keeping the NCC’s planning and management 
aligned with conservation objectives. 

This study has emphasized the important formative role of the naturalist community, 
as it was the first to negotiate with the NCC over Gatineau Park’s future. These 
negotiations would, in turn, precipitate an internal crisis that would be resolved in the 
creation of an explicitly political organization, one that espoused the same values but 
operated under a new banner. Had the NCC better cooperated and acted upon the 
recommendations advanced by the naturalist community, the OFNC would not have 
been forced to question its purpose and functioning. The NPPAC-OH was the 
combined outcome of the NCC’s incompetence and the OFNC’s refrain from the 
political. 
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Endnotes 

^ As Herbert Groh would write: “I would certainly hope there might be on the NCC at 
least someone to whom we could entrust the whereabouts of threatened species, with 
a view to making them safer; people like Mr. Sparks [Gatineau Park founder] and Dr. 
Bryce in the past, or like Mr. Frith and others in the club now. I am glad that you are 
campaigning for prompt action, with your recent observations fresh in mind. Without 
right supervision many [sic] precious things can be lost through too much publicity, 
but loss through ignorance of its need for protection is another thing. 1 will make it a 
point to be at our next Council meeting, if possible; for moral support, if not too 
much more.” Dr. Porsild, then Chief Botanist at the National Museum of Canada, 
would raise the same concern regarding publicity, but would still endorse Thomson’s 
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campaign. In his letter to Dr. Banfield, then the Director of the Natural History 
Branch of the National Museum, “I am very much afraid that by providing the NCC 
with a list of rare plants that ought to be protected in the Park, we may call attention 
to plant species that are relatively safe because they are inconspicuous or because 
their stations are known only to a few professional botanists ... I fully agree with 
Mrs. Thomson that it is high time a professional naturalist be employed by the NCC. 
In my opinion, he should be a botanist and consulted in all matters that might 
endanger wild flower habitats, such as the construction of trails and parking lots, the 
regulation of streams and lakes, weed control, the planting of trees not native to the 
park etc. etc. . . . The National Museum of Canada should see to it that the urgency of 
this matter is not forgotten” (Dr. Porsild letter to Dr. Banfield, 11 May 1965). 

^ These practices would not be stopped for several years. In a letter to the editor from 
(Ottawa Citizen, 8 December 1972), seven people—perhaps among them members of 
the OFNC—wrote: “We wish to protest the National Capital Commission’s killing of 
the beaver in the Gatineau Park at Kingsmere and, at this critical time of the year, the 
breaking of dams along the parkway under the guise of wildlife management. The 
time is long overdue for the NCC to hire a biologist to be responsible for the wild life 
in the park.” 

^ More specifically, the natural area would consist of Lac Lapeche, including Curley 
and Kelly Lakes (OFNC 1968). 

^ These included: Hopkins Hole, Folly Bog, Meach Lake Marsh, “the area from 
Wadsworth and Charette Lakes to Lusk Lake and Harrington Lake,” and an esker 
“about 'A mile from the Eardley-Masham road” (OFNC 1968). 

* The (un)successful implementation of Lambert et al.’s (1970) Gatineau Park 
Overall Development Plan is another topic for further study. On the basis of the 
maps, however, it is clear that the construction of Autoroute 5 proceeded according 
to the original plan despite considerable resistance from municipal politicians, 
naturalists, and local residents. 

’ With the exception of the meeting minutes, all reference documents are available 
from the author in PDF. Contact michael_lait@carleton.ca 
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Dr. Laurie Lynn Consaul, 
1960-2012 


Bev McBride, with contributions from OFNC members 



Laurie Consaul accompanies the Motherflickers in their favourite songs at the 
author’s 5(f'' birthday party. L-R: Bev McBride, Jean Wylie, Christine Lewis, Lesley 
Howes, and Laurie on guitar. Photo by Dave Moore. 


On December 18, 2012 the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club lost a precious friend. Dr. 
Laurie Consaul, club member, true naturalist, nature lover and professional botanist, 
passed away after a long illness. She was 52. 


When you share the hours between midnight and dawn with someone, even if only 
once in a while, they inhabit a special place in your heart. When you share a quiet 
lakeshore, as the sun’s first light tints the sky, and the birdsong breaks loose, 
comparisons are hard to find. Then there’s the bond from sharing a birding team 
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whose name makes people do a double-take. I didn’t know Laurie extremely well, 
but she did me a tremendous honour. She joined the Motherflickers. Upon hearing 
that she wanted to join our team, 1 remember thinking, surprised and flattered, 

“Laurie Consaul wants to be on our team? Does she know what she’s getting herself 
into? Wow! Okay!” 

The Motherflickers were a team in the 24-hour Taverner Cup birding competition 
that took place in afllliation with the OFNC annually from 1996 to 2004. Yes, there 
is such a thing as competitive birding. In fact some birders will tell you that birding 
is always competitive, but we weren’t like that, honestly. Competition can also be a 
means to an end, in this case having some wacky fun, exploring and, for me and 
Laurie, achieving our Baillie Birdathon for the year. The Taverner Cup had teams 
out counting as many bird species as they could find in 24 hours. The Baillie 
Birdathon asks that too, with the goal to raise funds for bird conservation. 

Fortunately one could do the two counts simultaneously. 

People who spend a long day together in and out of a car, sometimes in the pouring 
rain, who have been awake the whole night before, have a little technique to help 
themselves stay awake, singing! Out of this arose such Motherflickers’ classics as 
“When a loon hits your eye like a big pizza pie, it’s annoying,” “I wish they all could 
be California Gulls!” and my favourite, “We were plovers in a dangerous time.” 

Even in the trying days before her death, Laurie joined the Motherflickers in singing 
our best-known hit. The Tennessee Birdwalk. Laurie and the Motherflickers did the 
Taverner Cup competition from 1996 to 2003. We took home the Fothergill Trophy 
(awarded to the team with the highest number of species in the recreational class) in 
1997, and the Judith Wilks Trophy (awarded to the team with the second highest 
number of species in the recreational class) in 2000, 2001 and 2002. Naturally, with 
no disrespect intended to its namesake, that we renamed the Fothergill Trophy to the 
Mothergill Trophy when we held it. However, we held the Judith Wilks Trophy most 
proudly. It was established in honour of a recently deceased dear friend of another 
Taverner Cup team of women. 

Laurie was a kind companion, and a skilled bird finder and identifier. In every 
mental picture I have, she is smiling her soft and constant smile from under a 
burgeoning mop of curls. Her teammates also cherished her for other things she did 
well: taking notes and packing along lots of yummy snacks. Motherflickers Jean 
Wylie and Christina Lewis remember Laurie quietly, ceaselessly writing away in the 
back seat of the car. When I look at the photos of Laurie on the hand-outs her 
husband Mark lovingly prepared for her memorial service last April, I think, how can 
this person be gone from the world? Seeing her bright, orange Gortex jacket, field 
guides and Bushnell Custom binoculars set out on display at the reception, now 
enshrined as memorial symbols, brought home that sad truth. 
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I doubt she realized this, but some of Laurie’s humble OFNC friends also had a case 
of hero worship for her. I’m sure I’m not the only one. This was because of her 
career as a botanist. Laurie was an expert on arctic grasses. She worked as a 
researcher at the Canadian Museum of Nature and earned her PhD in 2008 from 
McGill University for a study of the systematics of a genus of grasses. Laurie also 
discovered and described a new species of grass which she named for where she 
found it, Banks Island in the Arctic Archipelago. That orange Gortex jacket belongs 
with Laurie up there, with the limitless land, sky and sea, and the wondrous world of 
tiny, arctic plants. 

The OFNC is lull of fond memories of Laurie, from those who appreciated her 
friendship, good nature and attention to detail and hard work. OFNC Birds 
Committee members remember her as a past-secretary who quietly kept the 
committee organized. The Birds Committee was so proud of Laurie when she 
announced that she would be resigning as secretary. PhD in hand, she had been 
offered an academic post at Memorial University in St. John’s, Newfoundland and 
Labrador. We were heartbroken when we found out that illness would prevent her 
from taking that dream job. 

OFNC member and Laurie’s fellow museum scientist. Dr. Irwin Brodo, shared with 
me the story of how Laurie helped him by painstakingly proofreading the entire text 
of his publication. Lichens of North America. If you’ve seen that wonder of a book 
you will understand that was no small task, one that could only be undertaken with 
great love and attention. He also fondly remembers Laurie sharing her knowledge of 
birds by helping other staff members of the Canadian Museum of Nature to identify 
the ones coming to the feeders there. 

The Baillie Birdathon rules allow participants to allocate part of their funds raised to 
a charitable organization of their choice. Laurie chose the Macoun Club, a 
contribution that allowed them to purchase research equipment. This club, for young 
natwalists, was one of Laurie’s volunteer callings. Robert Lee is the chairperson of 
the OFNC’s Macoun Club Committee and one of the club’s key organizers. Robert 
remembers Laurie as an important part of the OFNC’s Macoun Club all through the 
1990s. Laurie began as a regular field trip leader in the fall of 1992, looking after the 
members (grade 4 to high-school aged) all day, keeping things interesting for them, 
answering the eternal query, “What's this?” and bringing to attention the wildflowers, 
mushrooms, animal traeks, and birds they may have missed. Later she focused her 
talents on giving presentations on botany at the Macoun Club’s indoor meetings. 

A faultlessly responsible and devoted person, Laurie took part in almost every 
planning meeting from 1992 to 1999, lining up speakers through her contaets at the 
Canadian Museum of Nature (often apprehended while busy at the photocopier). 
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From 1999 until 2002 she was the Macoun Club’s liaison with the Museum of 
Nature, which then housed its collections and library, and provided meeting space. 

In 1992 Laurie was part of a small subcommittee of the Macoun Club Committee that 
established the field-trip safety practices still serving the club so well after 20 years. 

The young people of the Macoun Club were lucky to have such a sensitive presence 
as Laurie, both in the field and behind the scenes. Trail & Landscape editor Karen 
Hamilton remembers her times with Laurie, saying if she had to come up with one 
word to describe her, it would be “caring.” “She cared about everything,” Karen 
says, “especially the natural world.” Karen remembers one evening, after several 
hours of rain, when she helped Laurie to encourage frogs to move safely across a 
road. The worms were out on the pavement and were easy picking for the frogs. 

One particular Northern Leopard Frog had stuffed itself so much that, even with 
encouragement, it was unable to hop and would become an easy target for passing 
cars. That would not happen on Laurie’s watch, so she gently picked it up and 
moved it safely off the road. 

“Laurie was also constantly rescuing plants,” recalls Karen. She and Mark had their 
house built where it is because it caused the least amount of damage to the forest 
behind. Laurie knew where the rare plants were and made sure nobody stepped on 
them. Karen earned her first bout of poison ivy while helping Laurie transplant 
trilliums that would be destroyed during the construction of a road extension. If 
Laurie could save a few plants from destruction, she would. The plants continue to 
thrive in their new location, and it was worth the effort, including the brush with 
poison ivy. 

With Laurie’s attention to detail and record-keeping, she was a natural when it came 
to organizing and surveying for the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. Christine Hanrahan 
remembers first meeting Laurie in 1983 during the survey period for Ontario’s first 
breeding bird atlas. Laurie took on some atlas survey areas or “squares” in the 
southeast sector of the Ottawa atlas region which is predominantly agricultural. 

Often these were the last squares chosen by atlas volunteers who wanted to survey 
those with more natural or wild areas. Laurie, however, picked up the challenge, 
combing crop fields, farmsteads, riparian areas and woodlots to find. I’m sure, every 
possible species there. Christine reflects that this must have required a lot of drive 
and passion. She remembers Laurie finding a Loggerhead Shrike in one of the less- 
glamourous squares which, as any bird person will tell you, is a bit of a prize. 1 recall 
other Ottawa birders chatting about Laurie’s atlassing determination, considering her 
to be among the elite. Twenty years later Ontario undertook a second breeding bird 
atlas. That time Laurie was a Regional Coordinator for Region 22, south and west of 
Ottawa, and focused on finding breeding evidence throughout that region for the rest 
of the atlas period. 
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I wonder if it is just a coincidence that this year I did the Baillie Birdathon for the 
first time since those Taverner Cup days. I kept Laurie in my heart as I walked the 
roads and trails, listening and peering, and remembering to make notes. As I finish 
writing this 1 have just witnessed the interment of another friend who lived a 
remarkable 50 years longer than Laurie. I like to keep things in perspective, but what 
kind of perspective does this offer? How can one person’s lifetime be 50 years longer 
than somebody else’s? It happens all the time, but it is still a span of time that’s hard 
to grasp. It only calls attention to the huge uncertainty about what will happen next 
in life, or in death, and the reminder to hold each day as if there will never be 
another. Laurie, the world would gladly have held you for much, much longer. 


Sonnet on the Champlain Lookout, 
Gatineau. March 2013 


Christian Joyce 

A panorama broad in space and time. 

Below the little farmhouses and barns, 

And scarcely sites contemporary find, 

A simple miniature world lives on. 

The Odawian River is a band. 

More broad than any highway I have seen. 

As though fur traders had just reached this land, 

A Canada yet a vision and a dream. 

How sad, the childish view does soon depart. 
Like clouds in the fair sky that dissipate, 

I wish the view ahead as clearly seen. 

Invading traders took their tasks to heart, 

Their eager kin their greed proliferate. 

Neglect the land of which they once did dream. 
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Status of Jelly Strap Lichen, Thyrea 
confusa, in the area of Burnt Lands 
Provincial Park 


Pauline K. Catling 



Jelly Strap Lichen (Thyrea confusa) size in relation to a penny. Photo by P.K. 

Catling. 


Jelly Strap Lichen (Thyrea confusa) is a rather inconspicuous, dark bluish-grey 
species that varies from 1mm to 25mm. It occurs on natural limestone pavements 
and its distribution and status are poorly known (Brodo et al. 2001). In 2008 it was 
discovered on the west side of the Ramsay alvar in the Burnt Lands Provincial Park 
area. This may be one of the few locations in Ontario. It has not been reported from 
the Ottawa District (Brodo 1998), nor in some studies of alvars that have included 
lichens (e.g. Schaefer 1996). It could be a very rare species that is more or less 
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confined to open alvars (naturally open areas of thin soil over flat limestone rock) 
which have a very limited distribution in Ontario (Brownell and Riley 2000). In 
order to better understand its occurrence and to enjoy a search for something unusual, 
1 went out to the Burnt Lands in late April 2013 to look for it. The status of this 
species is important with respect to its potential listing as a species at risk in Ontario 
and in Canada. 

A review of satellite imagery and other information sources (Brunton 1986, White 
1979) indicated that other limestone pavements existed: (1) 1.7km NNW of the initial 
site on the north side of the Ramsay alvar, (2) 2.7km ENE of the initial discovery in 
the NW part of the old DND (Department of National Defence) square in the DND 
Alvar, and (3) 4.4km ESE of the initial site at the west end of the burned area in the 
southern quadrant of the park. ' 



Landscape showing part of the original site and seepage area (across the centre of 
the photo) where Jelly Strap Lichens are growing. Photo by B. Kostiuk. 


Firstly visiting the original site. Jelly Strap Lichen was found to be abundant but 
localized over an area of 10 acres of limestone pavement and grassland. It occurred 
in places where water accumulates in depressions and seepages. I estimated 10 
million individuals by adding estimates from smaller areas. After walking over the 
area and taking a few photographs I would never have guessed there were so many. 
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The lichens usually grew alone on bare rock or gravel but sometimes associated with 
mosses. The surrounding grasslands were comprised mostly of Ensheathed Dropseed 
{Sporobolus vaginiflorus var. vaginifloris) and Prairie Dropseed (Sporobolus 
heterolepis). 



I was not expecting to find it elsewhere knowing how rare it is in Ontario. However, 
at the second site after an intense search I found approximately 1000 individuals in a 
5 X 5m area. This area was surrounded by Bryum mosses and was a relatively dry 
portion within a much wetter area of grassland dominated by Woolly Sedge ( Carex 
pellita). Also surprisingly, two smaller patches of open limestone, one 2m^ and the 
other 5m^, discovered between the original site and this one had approximately 
10,000 and 800 individuals respectively. These areas were also surrounded by 
Ensheathed Dropseed grassland with intermittent Eastern White Cedar and Black 
Spruce. 
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After searching the Ramsay alvar, I searched the potential site on the DND alvar. 
Much of it was very wet this time of year but in the NW part of the old DND 
property there were two large sections of open limestone pavement where it was 
found again. In two 5 X 2m areas, of periodically wet pavement that was more 
gravelly than the previous sites, the lichens were found in estimated numbers of six 
million and 2000. An interesting observation at these sites was that the lichen 
appeared to grow only on the lower end of the limestone pavement where water 
collected and green Bryum moss grew. At this site, it did not grow higher up where 
brown moss of the genus Tortella grew. Jelly Strap Lichen was also absent on lower 
pavement where there was a significant amount of standing water and where there 
was a lot of algae of the genus Nostoc. 

Lastly, in the west end of the burned area (southern area of the park), approximately 
20,000 individuals of Jelly Strap Lichen were discovered; however, individuals were 
significantly smaller than observed elsewhere. This area was approximately 1 X 4m 
and was also periodically wet with Bryum mosses and Early Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
virginiensis) growing on the edges of the pavement. 

This surprisingly successful search has determined that the Jelly Strap Lichen is 
locally common in the area of Burnt Lands Provincial Park and potentially requires 
specific conditions to survive in terms of wetness. It was consistently found on areas 
of bare limestone pavement or gravel-pavement mix where water collects for a time 
or where there is continuing water run-off after rain. These pavement areas were 
frequently surrounded by mosses. Early Saxifrage and grasslands dominated by 
Ensheathed Drop seed. 

Not enough is known about the occurrence and status of Jelly Strap Lichen in 
Canada. Field biologists exploring alvars can help by watching for this species and 
noting its presence or absence. 
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What is it? 

3. Boxelder Bug 

Paul M. Catling 

“Another bug that keeps coming in!” 



10 mm 


The Boxelder Bug (Boisea trivitata). Photo by P.M. Catling from the wall of St. 
Gregory Catholic School in Picton, Prince Edward County, ON, 31 March 2013. 
Adult Box Elder Bugs are 11-14 mm long, and are red and black above and below. 
Wingless nymphs have more red colouration above. The straw-like piercing and 
sucking mouthparts are used to penetrate plant tissues and are bent beneath the body 
extending back to the final pair of legs. These insects are reported to feed primarily 
on Manitoba Maple (also called Box Elder— Acer negundo), but have also been seen 
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feeding on other maples, Wingleaf Soapberry and ash as well as on cultivated fruits. 
The red line, just behind the head, that divides the thorax into two equal halves is 
distinctive. The similar Milkweed Bugs (Oncopeltus fasciatus and Lygaeus kalmii) 
are also red or reddish-orange and black, but without this line on the centre of the 
thorax, and Milkweed Bugs do not congregate in large numbers. The two Milkweed 
Bugs also have more extensive reddish-orange colouration (Figures 2 and 3). 


Figure 2. Small Milkweed Bug (Lygaeus kalmii) with a reddish-orange cross on the 
back. Photo by Daniel Schwen in Urbana, Illinois in 2010. Used with permission. 


Box Elder Bugs have up to three generations in a year. In the fall adults congregate 
for overwintering in crevices in walls and trees. With the coming of warmer weather, 
adults reappear, but they may crawl to the warmer inner side of a wall and end up 
inside the building. 
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Figure 3. Large Milkweed Bug (Oncopeltus fasciatus) with a black band across the 
back separating extensive areas or orange. Photo by Greg Hume, 2 Sept. 2008. Used 
with permission. 

Likely an invasive alien: 

When insects become abundant and conspicuous it can be because they are strangers 
that have arrived relatively recently and left their natural enemies behind. The other 
place does not have to be across the continent as in the Conifer Seed Bug (no. 2 in 
this series, see T&L 45(1)). It can be just down the hill, as in Mountain Pine Beetle, 
that has moved north and to higher elevations evidently as a result of climate 
warming. In the 1 880s Box Elder Bugs were found in Mexico and the western USA. 
In the 1930s they were reported from the Midwestern states and now the range 
includes the eastern USA and southern Canada. The spread of these bugs eastward is 
believed to have followed that of Box Elder (Manitoba Maple) introduced by people 
but now a common and weedy tree in many urban areas of southern Canada where it 
spreads into gardens, vacant lots and ravines. 
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Figure 4. A congregation of Boxelder Bugs (Boisea trivittata). Photo by P.M. 
Catling from the wall of St. Gregory Catholic School in Picton, Prince Edward 
County, Ontario. March 2012. They were present at the same location a year after. 
These insects are a welcome sign of spring to entomologists. They appear outside 
(and inside) a little ahead of the first flowers. 


Safety in numbers? 

In insects, red and black colours, like those of the Box Elder Bugs are often thought 
to be warning (aposematic) colours. These bugs can release a pungent, unpleasant 
compound. This and the aggregations, sometimes of hundreds, result in a larger 
object and a larger effect and may reduce predation. Another explanation for the 
congregations in warm places is that the adults can increase their temperature up to 
7"C higher than that of the ambient air. This may increase activity in cool weather. 


How much of a problem? 

Box Elder Bugs are just a nuisance because they come into buildings. They will not 
breed indoors so will never start an infestation inside. They will not eat anything in 
the house or destroy the infrastructure. They do not bite, despite claims of some 
companies marketing pesticides. At least more than 100 that I picked up to examine 
did not. In many places they do not feed extensively on anything except Manitoba 
Maple and their damage to that is often not substantial. Although they have been 
found on various fruit crops, they are generally reported not to be agricultural pests. 
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In fact, they are harmless. 

What to do? 

Anyone who is concerned about numbers of Box Elder Bugs coming in need only 
plug the holes by which they enter by sealing and caulking. This is far better than the 
costly, dangerous and time-wasting process of buying and applying pesticides. If you 
have large number of old Manitoba Maples in the backyard, replacing them with 
Juneberries (species of Amelanchier) which will help the pollinators and birds and 
likely reduce the numbers of incoming Box Elder Bugs. There is really no need to 
“manage” Box Elder Bugs, nor to wage war on them. 


Box Elder Bugs in a hearing 

Recently I served as an expert witness at a hearing in the old Community Hall in 
Demorestville on the north side of Prince Edward County. It was early March 
and Boxelder Bugs, having hibernated all winter, were coming out of cracks in 
the inner walls and flying around inside the building. A lawyer representing the 
environmental group, an opposing lawyer and I were talking and one of the bugs 
flew into to the middle of the conversation and fell to the floor between us. The 
environmental lawyer picked it up and the conversation changed as we examined 
what was in his hand. “What is it ?” They looked at me. “1 cannot remember.” 
My first question as an expert was not going so well! “I will put it outside said 
the environmental lawyer.” He had distinguished himself by picking it up, but 
then the opposing lawyer went a step further and said with a truthfully concerned 
expression. “It is too cold outside”—and it was. “Put it in the corner” I said. 

He did so. All that it took was about one minute to make a compassionate 
decision based on a respect for life. I remembered it for four reasons. Firstly I 
am aware of the reactions people often have to insects and particularly to the 
extensive literature on how to kill these so called “pests” that come into 
buildings. Secondly I have not always liked lawyers (but I do now). Thirdly the 
efficiency was a contrast to the luggage of documents and the ever increasing 
days of consideration surrounding the question that brought us together (just a 
contrast— not a criticism). Lastly, we did not need an expert witness! 


What is a bug? 

In entomology, the word “bug” can mean two things. Firstly it is a slang term for an 
insect or spider, etc. Secondly it is a term that refers to a particular group of insects, 
the order Hemiptera, also called “true bugs.” The Box Elder Bug belongs to this 
group so the word “bug” is used here in the latter sense of a correct name. Members 
of the order Hemiptera (bugs) have mouthparts modified to form a "beak", called a 
proboscis, which is used to pierce tissue (usually plant tissues) and suck out the 
liquids. 
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The Pileated Woodpecker 

Christian Joyce 

With a tap and a tock. 

With a thwack of the brain, 

A beat, and a pulse, and a drum. 

The eager-minded carpenter’s at work. 

His beak used like a gimlet as he digs. 

Into a wasting tree and its rough bark. 

And throws around the wood with blithe relish. 

With a bound and a climb. 

An ascent and a shift. 

To the side, up a bit...just there. 

How does this sleuth locate its little prey? 

By sound, by touch, by sight, or sense unknown? 
Perhaps by knowledge learned from day to day? 

By clues of bark the active tunnels shown? 

With a prod and a creek. 

With the knack of a thief. 

First parting, then prying to break 
And enter cruel dominion with a rasp. 

The robber with his black band round his eyes. 

His beak a prying bar and still more apt. 

To pierce the puny, naive, six-legged lies. 
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With a flinch and a twitch, 

A lifehood of pain. 

He's biten, yet stinging he works. 

But does not question his sore, panging lot. 

But bears the multitude of razor smarts. 

And crops away with pride the dead wood's stock. 
And bores smooth holes into the textured bark. 

With a tap and a thud. 

With a blow from his tool, 

A crafter, a sculpter of wood, 

That works not with a sense of servitude. 

But seems to find a purpose and a goal. 

In chis'ling and in drilling for his food. 

And leaves his eager mark in ev'ry hole. 

That I was like this most industrious bird. 

That seems to find a joy in ev'ry tree. 

And not by trying stings is he deterred. 

And grasps his hoped-for prize with keenest beak. 

Not his the plight of judging his sore lot. 

Or wond'ring of his possible vocations. 

But has his telos in his oft-flown plot. 

And seeks no prize beyond his well-flown station. 

But I can't climb a nat’ral course like him. 

And must the corp'rate ladder climb instead, 

Man's artificial work a grubless whim. 

That next to nature's work is thankless dread. 


Fabulous Fall 



Discover the wonderful world of mushrooms and other fimgi in this three-day 
workshop. Hands-on identification, plus discussions on ecology, uses and etymology. 
Dates: Oct 1-4, 2013. Cost: $350. Includes 3 nights’ aeeommodation, meals, 
instruction, use of lab space & microscopes. Small class size (max 12 students). 
Location: Queen’s University Biological Station. Details: www.aueensu.ca/aubs. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, check our website 
www.ofnc.ca. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

r 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) to 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, KIZ 1A2, at least ten days in advance. 
Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. Your 
cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait until the 
last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low registration. In 
order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to register. If 
fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or increasing the 
cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance, so we encourage anyone who 
is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We also wish to 
discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Attendees may have to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 

EXCURSIONS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: Kids are welcome on all of our 
trips. We have highlighted particular hikes as “kid friendly’’ as these are most likely 
to be enjoyed by typical children. Of course, depending on your child’s/children’s 
interests and stamina feel free to bring them along on any events. For events tailored 
to kids, check out the Macoun Field Club (http://www.ofnc.ca/macoun/index.php). 
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Saturday 
13 July 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


rain date: 
Sunday 
14 July 


ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA BUTTERFLY COUNT 
*Oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Jeff Skevington and Peter Hall 

Meet: In the parking lot at the intersection of Dwyer Hill Road 

and March Road (NE of Almonte). Call Jeff Skevington 

between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. on Friday night at 613-832-1970 if in 

doubt about the weather or for specific questions regarding this 

event. 

Description: The North American Butterfly Association 
(NABA) has coordinated butterfly counts following the same 
format as Christmas Bird Counts (CBCs) for many years. These 
counts are published as part of an ongoing program of NABA to 
census the butterflies of North America (see 
http://www.naba.org/counts/faq.html for more information). 
Volunteer participants focus on a 24 km diameter circle and 
conduct a one-day census of all butterflies sighted within that 
circle. 

As with CBCs, there is a $4.00 charge to participants to support 
the publication of the results (not obligatory, but encouraged). 
This is the seventh year that OFNC will sponsor a count. The 
count area will be centred at Manion Comers (SW of Ottawa), a 
site used as a former non-OFNC count circle. It includes several 
important butterfly areas such as the Long Swamp and the Burnt 
Lands alvar. It is an all-day event so bring your lunch. No 
experience is necessary! We will put teams together on site and 
match up people so that everyone has a chance to learn from the 
experts. If you have binoculars and a butterfly net, please bring 
them along. Rubber boots are recommended, as some of the 
sites have a lot of poison ivy. 

We plan to meet at The Fletcher Wildlife Garden at 
5:30 p.m. after the count for a compilation and potluck dinner. 
Please bring along some food to share plus your own drinks. We 
will have a collection of butterflies along to help people figure 
out what they saw and learn a bit more about these amazing 
creatures. We hope that everyone can make it to the 
compilation, as it will be a lot of fun; however, if you can’t 
make it, we will get your data in the afternoon before you leave. 
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Sunday 
21 July 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

1:00 p.m. 


DAMSELFLIES AND DRAGONFLIES AT MUD LAKE, 

BRITANNIA 

*oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Chris Lewis and Gillian Mastromatteo. 

Meet: Mud Lake, northwest end of filtration plant grounds 
(west end of mowed lawn area) on Cassels Street. Park 
anywhere along Cassels. 

Description: As of 2012, 69 species of Odonata (damselflies 
and dragonflies) have been recorded from Britannia. Such rich 
diversity is remarkable not only for eastern Ontario, but for any 
small area within a city. We hope to encounter some common 
local species . . . and perhaps a few'surprises too! For 
background information regarding the Odonata found in 
Ottawa-Gatineau and in Britannia, please see T&L articles from: 
July-Sept. 2008; Jan-Mar 2009; Jan-Mar 2012; Oct-Dec 2011; 
and Jan-Mar 2012. Please bring a snack and water, and maybe 
also a field guide, aerial insect net, and magnifying lens. Rain 
will cancel this outing, so eheck the weather forecast. 


Thursday 
25 July 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

about 
3:00 p.m. 


WOLF GROVE PROPERTY NEAR ALMONTE 
Leader: Eleanor Thomson. 

Meet: 9:00 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 
corner of parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near 
Pizza Pizza; OR 10:00 a.m. at corner of Wolf Grove Road and 
Ramsay Concession 4B (From Ottawa take 417 west to exit 155, 
(County Road 49 / March Rd.). Go SW (left) on March Rd 
(#49), continuing straight through Almonte (where it becomes 
#16/ Wolf Grove Road) all the way to Ramsay Concession 4B. 
Turn left on 4B (across from Old Union Hall Road) and park in 
the small parking area at the top of the hill.). 

Description: Come and explore a beautiful area of diverse 
hardwoods and wetlands on the edge of the Canadian Shield. 
Our Club helped fund the Nature Conservancy's purchase of this 
property in 2009. We will be looking at anything of interest to 
participants, with a probable plant focus. Bring a raincoat in 
case it rains, binoculars, camera, hand-lens, field guides, snacks 
and lunch. 
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Saturday 

27 July 

9:00 a.m 

to 

1:00 p.m. 

FLORA AND FAUNA AT PETRIE ISLAND 

Leader: Jakob Mueller. 

Meet: West end of the Petrie Island pay-and-display parking lot. 
Map Link: http://goo.gl/maps/5Fp4Q . 

Description: Discover the unique and diverse ecosystem of 
Petrie Island. This city-owned park on the Ottawa river is home 
to numerous uncommon plant species, including some typical of 
the deciduous forest and tallgrass prairie biomes found to the 
south and southwest. Bring binoculars, not just for the birding, 
but also for the basking turtles. Also bring plenty of water and 
closed-toe shoes for hiking (there are a few areas with poison 
ivy). 

In the event of rain, the outing will be postponed until Sunday, 
July 28. Send email to Jm890_7 AThotmail DOT com (replace 
“AT” and “DOT” with the requisite punctuation marks) with 
any questions. 

Saturday 

3 August 

9:00 a.m. 

to 

12 noon 

ALFRED’S BIRDS 

Leader: Jacques Bouvierand friend. 

Meet: Ultramar gas station on Hwy 17 just east of the village of 
Alfred at the corner of Peat Moss Road. 

Description: We will look for waterfowl and shorebirds at the 
Alfred sewage lagoons. If time permits we will go to the Alfred 
Bog boardwalk to look for songbirds. 

Tuesday 

6 August 

6:30 p.m. 
to 

8:00 p.m. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN EVENING WALK 
Leader: Renate Sander-Regier. 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Prince of Wales Drive between 
Dow’s Lake and Baseline Rd. 

Description: This is a lovely time to spend in this dynamic 
urban green space. This general interest walk will feature the 
garden and its^wildlife. Come and discover the diversity of 
habitats and wildlife to be found in this small urban wild space, 
and learn about current projects and initiatives. Bring 
binoculars, field guides and a loop (magnilying glass) if you 
have them, and come prepared for the weather and uneven 
terrain (sturdy shoes). 
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Friday 

9 August 

5:30 p.m. 
to 

8:00 p.m. 

RIDEAU RIVER PADDLE AT BREWER PARK 

Leader; Hume Douglas. 

Meet: Parking lot off Brewer Way behind the baseball 
diamonds. We will launch at or beside the Brewer Park dock 
(150 m east of parking lot along footpath). Don’t worry if you 
need to arrive late: we should be easy to find. Map link: 
http://g. co/maps/gzqnw 

Description: An after-work paddle on the urban Rideau, visiting 
remnants of Ottawa’s native habitats including the un-canalized 
river, riparian forest, little-disturbed islands, riverbank, wetland, 
and even a bit of Dow’s Swamp. No guarantees that actual plant 
experts will be on hand, but there iS always lots to see. Bring a 
canoe and a sandwich. Email to humedglCANOEgmailDOTcom 
(replacing “CANOE” with “@” and “DOT” with “.”) if needed 
to arrange canoe sharing or the 150 m boat-carry etc. 

Sunday 

11 August 
10:00 a.m. 

to 

12 noon 

MID-SUMMER FLORA AND FAUNA 

Leader; Isabelle Nicol. 

Meet: Beaver Trail Parking Lot (P8), off Moodie Dr., south of 
Hunt Club Rd. 

Description: We will explore the deciduous forests and 
wetlands in this area of the NCC greenbelt. This is a general 
natural history walk to observe the plants and animals of mid¬ 
summer. The event will only be cancelled in heavy rain and/or 
thunderstorms. Bring water, binoculars and field guides if you 
like. 

Thursday 

15 August 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

8:30 p.m. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN EVENING WALK 
Leader: Isabelle Nichol. 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Prince of Wales Drive between 
Dow’s Lake and Baseline Rd. 

Description: This general interest walk will feature the garden, 
its native wildflowers and wildlife. Come and discover the 
diversity of habitats and life to be found in this small urban wild 
space, and learn about current projects and initiatives. Bring 
binoculars and field guides if you have them, and come 
prepared for the weather. 
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Saturday 

31 August 

7:00 a.m. 

to 

11:00 a.m. 

SHIRLEY’S BAY BIRDING 

Leader: Jon Ruddy and friend. 

Meet: 7:00 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 
corner of the parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Road near 
Pizza Pizza. Carpool to Shirley’s Bay. OR, meet at 07:30 a.m. 
the parking lot at the Ottawa River boat launch at the north end 
of Rifle (Range) Road. 

Description: Shirley’s Bay is perhaps Ottawa’s hottest birding 
spot year round. This excursion will feature waterfowl and 
shorebirds, with bonus landbirds. Come prepared for the 
weather. 

Saturday 

7 September 

11:00 a.m. 

to 

3:00 p.m. 

BUG DAY! 

*oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Sophie Cardinal and several other staff members from 
the Canadian National Collection of Insects, Arachnids and 
Nematodes. 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Prince of Wales Drive between 
Dow’s Lake and Baseline Rd. 

Description: This is a collaborative event between the OFNC 
and the Entomological Society of Ontario. Come and join us for 
a fun-filled bug day! Learn how to collect and identify insects, 
build bee houses, rear caterpillars and so much more. Activities 
will also include cockroach races, crafts, nature walks and other 
insect related goings-on. 


**Note that the OFNC website (ofnc.ca) eontains the most up-to-date information 
on events. Please check it regularly for changes or additions to the events roster. 
The Club’s Facebook site <http://www.facebook.com/groups/379992938552l> 
may also be used for last minute changes to events.** 

4 
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Sunday 
8 September 
1 ;00 p.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


WOODY PLANT IDENTIFICATION TECHNIQUES IN 

SUMMER 

‘oriented to all ages* 

Leader: Owen J. Clarkin. 

Meet: Hampton Park Parking Lot (across Island Park Drive 
from Helena Street). 

Description: Hike through the mature woods of Hampton Park 
will serve to illustrate methods of woody plant (trees, shrubs, 
vines) identification during the long warm season in Ottawa. 

A main goal will be a lasting citizen education; therefore, 
participants will be provided with a key to identify most of the 
woody plants found in the Ottawa district in both summer and 
winter. 

Dress for the weather and bring your favourite snacks and 
refreshments. Hand lens, binoculars, field guides and notebooks 
could be of use but are not required. This is a rain or shine walk. 
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Tuesday 

10 September 
7:00 p.ni. 
Social & 

Club business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

Speaker: Roy John 

Contact Person: Hume Douglas 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 
Formal 

program 

Description: What is “colour”? How is it created? What do we 
see? What do other animals see? Colour in birds, mammals and 
other animals. Dazzle, warning, mimics or camouflage - which 
is it? Lack of colour—what does it mean? So many questions 
and yet what do we know? Please come and be confused. 

Saturday 

21 September 
8:30 a.m. 

to 

11:00 a.m. 

TREE W ALK IN GATINEAU PARK: AN 

INTRODUCTION TO TREES AND TREE ECOLOGY OF 
THE OTTAW A AREA 

Leader: Justin Peter. 

Meet: 8:30 a.m. at Lincoln Fields OR 9:00 a.m. at the Gatineau 
Park Visitor Centre parking lot on Scott Road, Gatineau Park. 
Difficulty: The Sugarbush Trail is universally accessible and is 
rated as easy by the NCC. We may also utilize a short side-trail 
that is considered moderate in difficulty. 

Description: The Ottawa area has over 50 native tree species, 
each of which has adaptations that allow it to exploit certain 
conditions. We will identify trees along the Sugarbush Trail, 
while considering what species are present and their particular 
growth forms here can inform us about past and present 
environmental conditions. Besides Sugar Maple and other 
common species, we will see less common trees, perhaps 
including Butternut, Rock Elm, Slippery Elm and Bitternut 
Hickory. This excursion is a chance to learn how various trees 
fit into forested environments and tree identification. If time, 
and energy allow, we may also explore surrounding areas. Bring 
sturdy footwear, and a drink and snack for the return to the car. 
Cancelled in the event heavy, sustained winds or rain. 
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Sunday 

29 September 
9:00 a.m. 

to 

about 

1:00 p.m. 

KING MOUNTAIN - BLACK LAKE 
*oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Irwin and Fenja Brodo (613-723-2054). 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Riehmond at Assaly Road near Pizza Pizza, or 
about 9:20 a.m. at the Black Lake parking lot off Promenade 
Champlain, Gatineau Park. 

Description: This is one of our favourite trails in Gatineau Park. 

It begins along the edge of Black Lake and climbs up the steep 
north side of King Mountain, through hemlock woods, out into 
deciduous woods and a glorious view of the Ottawa Valley. 

Then we descend through mature beech-maple woods. This is a 
general interest walk with an emphasis on lichens, plants and 
insects. A hand lens, bug repellent, sturdy footwear, hat, drink 
and lunch would be good to have. Picnic tables and outhouses 
are at the trailhead. This excursion will be cancelled in the event 
of pouring rain. If in doubt, call the Brodos. 

Tuesday 

8 October 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & 

Club business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

OBBC (BIRD COUNT) RESULTS 

Speaker: Adam Smith. 

Contact Person: Hume Douglas. 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

program 

Description: Have you ever wondered how many American 
Robins (or Eastern Phoebes, or Northern Cardinals) live in 
Ottawa; and been frustrated when they wouldn’t hold still long 

© 

enough to count them all? The observations from the Ottawa 
Breeding Bird Count can tell us the answers, and more 
importantly, help us imagine how many there might be under 
different future scenarios. Adam Smith will give a tour of some 
of the most interesting results that are coming out of the OBBC 

05 ^ 

program. 
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Tuesday 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

12 November 

BIRDING LAC DESCHENES OVER THE DECADES 

7:00 p.m. 

Speaker: Bruce Di Labio. 

Social & 

Contact person: Rob Alvo. 

Club business 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 

Description: Bruce Di Labio started birding as a kid tugging on 

Formal 

his Dad's pants to drive him to Ottawa birding sites like 

program 

Shirley’s Bay. He continued on his bike with birding buddies 
through their teens. He later started making a living from 
birding by leading tours in Ottawa and beyond. He will give us 
the birding history and geography of Lac Deschenes, the 

National Capital’s Important Bird Area (IBA). He will also 
answer questions such as: how has Lac Deschenes changed over 
the decades; why the Shirleys Bay dyke was constructed and 
how it changed birding there; what are the best sites and why do 
they draw certain species year after year; what have been the 
changes in species and numbers over the past decades and the 
annual cycle of species seen; what were the best species seen; 
what abundant species that make the site an IBA; and, breeding 
species vs. migrants. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the October - December issue must 
be in the editor’s hands by I August, 2013. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943; email; hamUton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on aji interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

WWW. ofnc.ca webmaster@ofnc. ca 
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$50 Mail-In Rebate on 
Vanguard Endeavor ED and 
Spirit ED Binoculars 

(•nds D«c 31 2013) r 


Best Sellers 

Vanguard Endeavor ED Binocular 
Kowa TSN-8B3 Spotting Scope 


At Focus Scientific, you will find 100 of the best binoculars 
from Alpen, Bushnell, Celestron, Kowa, Leica, Meade, Minox, 
Nikon, Orion, Swarovski, Vanguard, Vortex and Zeiss. 


Tel. 613-723-1350 Web Store: focusscientific.com 
911 Carling Ave. Ottawa Ontario K1Y4E3 


Dinner Time 

1 

/ 

. 



BIRD FOOD • FEEDERS • GARDEN ACCENTS • UNIQUE GIFTS 


1500 Bank Street, Ottawa, ON KIH 7Z1 
(613)521-7333 www.wbu.com/0ttawa 
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